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THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


ESTON V. TUBBS 
. Principal, Salmon P. Chase School, Chicago 


John Locke once said: “The school that has good teachers needs lit- 
tle more, and the school without good teachers will be little bettered 
by the addition of anything else.” 

In a study of Illinois schools several years ago, Lotus D. Coffman 
found that “every third man and second woman engaged in teaching 
is under twenty-four years of age. At least one-half of the teachers 
of this country are little more than boys and girls. . . . One- 
fourth of the teachers have had only one year of experience, and one- 
half have had four years or less. . . . There are approximately 
300,000 teachers in the United States who have had no education be- 
yond the high school, and between 50,000 and 100,000 who have had 
no schooling beyond the eighth grade.’ 

It is estimated by reliable authorities that from one-third to one- 
half of the teaching population of the United States either leaves the 
profession or transfers from one community to another each year.? 
The labor turnover resulting from this annual hegira is so huge that 
it should be regarded with alarm by every one interested in American 
education. In the world of business such a condition would soon 
bankrupt the strongest corporation. It would be difficult indeed to 
measure the damage and lowered efficiency that inevitably flow from 
the breaking of old connections and the forming of new. It is certain 


‘Coffman, Lotus D.: “Competent Teachers for American Children,” N. E. A. 
Proceedings, Vol. 56, p. 63. 

cf. Stoutmeyer, J. Howard: “Educational Qualifications and Tenure of the 
Teaching Population,” School Review, Vol. 25, p. 502. 

*Monroe, Paul: Encyclopedia of Education, Vol. 5, p. 502. Research Journal 
of the National Education Association, Vol. 4, No. 4, p. 177. 
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that the cost, if measured in terms of dollars, would run into figures 
that might well stagger our smug complacency. 

In a recent study of the status of teachers in Wisconsin, C. J. Ander- 
son, of the State Department of Education, summarizes his findings 
as follows: “The turnover of rural teachers ranges from 65 per cent 
to 68 per cent; that of state-graded school-teachers ranges from 56 
per cent to 60 per cent. The teachers in elementary grades are not so 
restless, but 30 per cent of them are seeking new situations each 
year. Among high-school teachers, however, the ‘wanderlust’ is more 
potent, from 41 per cent to 48 per cent of them annually seeking 
greener pastures.’”® 

There is some evidence that the situation described in the preced- 
ing paragraphs has been improving somewhat during the last five 
years, but the facts as they relate to the present point very clearly to 
the greatest problem in American education. 

It goes without saying that there is no more important responsi- 
bility devolving upon superintendents and boards of education than 
the selection of teachers. Some college president has been quoted as 
saying that if he succeeded in adding one real teacher to his faculty 
during any school term he considered that he had done a good year’s 
work. The selection of teachers is a matter for thoughtful, if not 
prayerful, consideration. Draper, in his book on American educa- 
tion, makes the statement that “‘people are coming to realize that no 
school can be good, can do what it ought for their children or for the 
common good, can prepare for the rivalries of life, satisfy civic pride, 
or connect with the schools to which it is tributary, unless it is con- 
stantly on the lookout for the best teachers.’”* 

In most of our states the actual employment of teachers is either by 
the superintendent or the board of education. Legally, this authority 
is vested only in the board; but it is sometimes delegated to the super- 
intendent, to a committee of the board, or to both working in codper- 
ation with each other. It is customary in the larger cities of the 
United States, except where appointments to the teaching staff are 
made from an eligibility list based upon competitive examinations, to 
confer this power upon the superintendent by resolution or by the 
adoption of by-laws of which this prerogative is a component part. 
The superintendent is better able than any one else to judge the quali- 
fications and fitness of applicants for positions, is less likely to be 
influenced by favoritism, is less disposed to play politics, and will sel- 
dom stoop to nepotism. School administrators make mistakes and at 


*Anderson, C. J.: The Status of Teachers in Wisconsin, p. 116. 
‘Draper, A. S.: American Education, p. 355. 
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times do things that are unworthy of their profession, but their mis- 
deeds are trifling misdemeanors compared with the crimes committed 
by school boards. 

It very frequently happens that when the selection of teachers rests 
entirely with the board, the final decision is determined by consider- 
ations which lead to inbreeding, inefficiency, and consequent deterio- 
ration. There are communities in which the employment of teachers 
is very largely a family affair, where log-rolling and peanut politics 
govern all appointments. The daughter of the local banker must be 
taken care of, although she publicly declares that she hates children. 
Teaching is at least respectable, and is regarded by some as an easy 
way to feed at the public crib. Another well-intentioned young lady, 
although lacking in personality and other qualities necessary to suc- 
cess in teaching, is elected to a position in the schools solely because 
she is the daughter of a close friend of the most influential member 
of the board. Here is yet another object of charity: A young woman 
who is the only support of a widowed mother, although wholly un- 
trained for the highly technical work of teaching, is made-a partici- 
pant of the public bounty in the form of a school pay roll. These 
illustrations may seem rather far-fetched, but they can be duplicated 
by the hundred in actual school situations. The patronage incident 
to the operation of the spoils system in connection with the selection 
of teachers throughout the country would make a Richard Croker or 
a Charles Murphy (were they living) turn green with envy. The to- 
tal number of teachers in the United States, according to the latest 
official report of the Commissioner of Education, is 722,976.5 Of this 
number, perhaps as many as 275,000 either are elected to their first 
positions or transfer each year. This figure exceeds by several thou- 
sand the entire civil list of our national government.® 

The superintendent should be given the right by legal sanction to 
make to the board nominations of teachers for positions in the schools. 
The board should either accept or reject the nomination made to the 
superintendent, but should not have the power to substitute another 
name in the place of the one proposed by the superintendent. In case 
the nomination made by the superintendent is rejected by the board, 
he should make a new nomination. The board should have the right 
to select a teacher only when the superintendent refuses to make a 
nomination. This plan would go far toward throwing some sadly 
needed safeguards around the employment of teachers. 

In England the methods employed in the selection of teachers differ 


‘Commissioner of Education: Biennial Survey of Education, 1920-1922, p. 4. 
‘Salmon, Lucy M.: “Civil Service Reform,” Educational Review, Vol. 25, p. 355. 
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considerably from those which obtain in the United States. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs, it is advertised in the leading newspapers and 
periodicals. Candidates then file their applications with the secre- 
tary of the nominating committee. The applications are ultimately 
reduced to what are considered the three best, and the candidates are 
requested to appear before the committee. The final selection is made 
from this number, and the appointment is made under a stamped writ- 
ten agreement.” 

In France all matters relating to the appointment, promotion, trans- 
fer, and tenure of teachers on the faculties of the higher primary and 
elementary schools, the secondary schools, the normal schools, and 
the universities come directly under the control of the Minister of 
Education. 

The selection of teachers is not so centralized in Germany as it is 
in France, but is more centralized than it is in England or the United 
States. Appointments are made in Germany only after it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by probationary service extending over a 
definite period of time that candidates possess those qualities neces- 
sary for success in teaching. In Prussia the authority for selecting 
instructors in the universities has been placed directly in the hands 
of the Minister of Education. The teachers in the normal, secondary, 


and elementary schools are appointed by the provincial boards, the 
Provinzialschulkollegium. 


CRITERIA FOR TEACHERS 


The important points which should be kept in mind in the selection 
of teachers are: (1) education, (2) experience, (3) health, (4) char- 
acter, and (5) personality. These points will be discussed in the or- 
der here given. 

EDUCATION 


The consensus of opinion among the superintendents of our better 
school systems relative to the preparation of teachers for the differ- 
ent divisions of our schools seems to be somewhat as follows :8 


Kindergarten.—The candidate should be a graduate of a four-year high school 
or its equivalent, and, in addition to this, should have had at least three years of 
special training in kindergarten work in some reputable teacher-training institu- 
tion. 

Elementary School.—The candidate should be a graduate of a four-year high 


"Monroe, Paul: Encyclopedia of Education, Vol. 5, p. 502. 
*Cubberley, E. P.: Public School Administration, pp. 203-4. 
Stoutmeyer, J. Howard: Supra citate, School Review, Vol. 5, pp. 340-2. 
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school and also of a good normal school that offers a full four-year course and 
requires considerable experience in practice teaching. 

Junior High School.—The candidate should be a graduate of a reputable normal 
school (four-year course) or of a four-year college, both of which confer the bac~ 
calaureate degree. 

Senior High School.—The candidate should be a graduate of a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing. In addition to the foregoing, the candidate should 
offer some experience in graduate study or the advantages of foreign travel. 


It is freely granted that, as matters stand at the present time in the 
United States, the above standards are attained only in the more 
favored and more progressive communities. The practice in the rural 
districts and in the smaller towns and cities has lagged far behind the 
larger urban centers in the matter of educational standards. 


EXPERIENCE 


The war left its blighting impress upon our schools. During that 
time educational standards suffered a serious relapse from. the grad- 
ual improvement that was being made during the decade preceding 
the year 1917. During the years 1918-1919 teachers were very 
largely recruited from the nondescript class. J. W. Crabtree, secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, says that the shortage of 
trained teachers in the United States at the present time is a matter 
of serious concern to those who are interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. The bad practices which boards of education fell into during 
the war have had a large carry-over into postbellum days. Few 
schools are without teachers, but many persons are being employed to 
fill teaching positions who are poorly prepared and who are altogether 
lacking in experience. Such teachers and such schools soon fall into 
disrepute. This condition accounts in a large measure for the fact 
that the pedagog in the United States, as compared with the teacher 
in other countries of the world, either civilized or uncivilized, stands 
on the lowest rung of the ladder of popular esteem. If this situation 
is to be corrected, the standards for teacher training must continue to 
be raised until the specifications set forth in the above tabulation have 
been met; then it will be time to raise them still higher. It must be 
said in justice to California that these standards have been maintained 
in that state for several years past. The cause of education would be 
materially advanced if other states would follow her example. It is 
a well-known fact that in France and Prussia the salaries and social 
status of teachers are in direct proportion to their professional train- 
ing and fitness. 


The least desirable positions are usually filled with young men and 
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women who are just entering the profession. After they have ac- 
quired some experience, the better teachers gravitate in the direction 
of better salaries, more permanent tenure, and more attractive loca- 
tions. All these advantages are provided by the school systems of the 
larger cities. 


Coffman says that the closest correlation between experience and 
salary is in the sixth year. Subsequent increases are determined by 
teaching ability or by considerations other than experience. Thorn- 
dike is of the opinion that very little of value is acquired as a result of 
experience beyond the fifth year. But he says that “the premium on 
experience has the administrative advantage of encouraging the adop- 
tion of teaching as a permanent profession and of preventing frequent 
changes in the local teaching staff.” It is not so much a matter of the 
length of experience a teacher has had as it is the nature of the success 
he has met with during those years of teaching. From all this we 
might state the following pedagogical law: Experience value in teach- 
ing is in inverse proportion to the time spent in any one particular 
position. Successful experience which carries with it the added vir- 
tue of breadth is very valuable indeed, for coexistent with this combi- 
nation is another important quality—adaptability. 


HEALTH 


Before any candidate is elected to a position in the public schools 
he should be required to file with the principal or superintendent a 
certificate of health. If any teacher is in poor health, he is under a 
moral obligation to protect others from any possible contagion or in- 
fection. The wisdom of requiring applicants to furnish such a cer- 
tificate is so obvious as to need no further discussion. 


CHARACTER 

The importance of the three points we have just considered is to- 
tally eclipsed by the fourth point in our enumeration—namely, char- 
acter. This is the sine qua non for teachers. In an effort to arrive 
at more definite objectives in high-school work the writer some time 
ago compiled a list of two hundred and fifty names from the twenty- 
three thousand appearing in ‘“‘Who’s Who in America,” with the idea 
in mind of finding out, if possible, just what influences had been most 
potent in shaping the lives of men and women who have been unusu- 
ally successful in their chosen fields of endeavor. In the question- 
naire that was sent out they were asked, among other things, if the 
influence of any of their teachers had in any way shaped their careers. 
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In studying the replies, one was impressed by the large number who 
consider that much of their success in life is due to the deep interest 
which some good and wise teacher once took in them. The teachers 
in our schools are in truth the foster parents of the 23,000,000 children 
who make up the vast school army of the United States. It is no mere 
legal fiction that the teacher stands in loco parentis. Whether they 
will it or not, the responsibility for instilling proper ideals of honesty, 
courage, industry, and virtue into the hearts and minds of our boys 
and girls has in a very large measure been placed squarely upon their 
shoulders. They must discharge that duty to the best of their abili- 
ties and acquit themselves in a manner that will bring credit to their 
high calling. A moral leper in the teaching profession can work 
greater havoc in the destruction of human worth than can any other 
force in civilized society. Of all the requisite qualities in teachers, 
the greatest is character. 

School officials quite often make their selection of teachers much 
after the fashion of the unsophisticated in purchasing automobiles. 
They are too susceptible to superficial influences, to graceful lines; 
they are frequently deceived by artificial adornment; they often over- 
look the fundamental truth that it is deep qualities which really count. 
The person who buys a fine-looking car with a poor engine will soon 
come to grief. The school that obtains a teacher who does not from 
his depths exercise a positive and wholesome influence over boys and 
girls has acquired one who is a liability always and never an asset. 
The school that has in its corps of instructors a considerable number 
of such teachers will early become bankrupt. The success of many 
superintendents can be attributed in a large measure to their ability 
to read human character—to see below surface indications in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Without this gift, no man can meet with more than 
a modicum of success as a school or a business administrator. 

But education, experience, health, and character constitute a com- 
plex, which, for want of a better name, we call “personality.” 


PERSONALITY 


We all know in a general way what is meant when the word per- 
sonality is used, but it is most difficult to define in anything like defi- 
nite terms. Teachers who possess strong personalities are in great 
demand. A teacher may be unusually well educated, he may have all 
the experience that could be desired, his health may be exceptionally 
good, his character may be above reproach, but if he does not have the 
advantage of a striking personality, he is greatly handicapped in giv- 
ing the quality of service which a superior teacher should give. 
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OTHER QUALITIES 


There are other qualities, also, which the ideal teacher should have. 
Perhaps, however, they are only more specific statements of what is 
implied in the list above given. “A careful compilation of the char- 
acteristics ascribed to the Ideal Teacher,” cleverly says C. W. Bar- 
deen, with alpha and omega comprehensiveness and finality, “shows 
that he must be affable, benignant, courteous, decorous, exact, fervent, 
genteel, humorous, immaculate, judicious, keen, lenient, modest, neat, 
orderly, prompt, quiet, robust, scholarly, tranquil, ubiquitous, vigi- 
lant, wise, ’xemplary, youthful, and zealous.” 


HOW SHALL VACANCIES BE FILLED? 


Since we have considered at some length the qualities a candidate 
should have in his repertory, we might at this juncture inquire into 
the methods of procedure when vacancies are to be filled or additions 
are to be made to the teaching staff. It is to be assumed that every 
superintendent has either in his mind or in his office files notations 
and data regarding a number of teachers who, he thinks, are of the 
type he would be pleased to have in his school.!° In any event, it is 
perhaps nearly always advisable for him to be in touch with the ap- 
pointments committees of a few teacher-training institutions of high 
standing and one or two commercial teachers agencies bearing good 
reputations for honesty and fair dealing. The commercial agencies 
have brought down upon themselves a good deal of criticism by school 
men because some of them send out their notifications of vacancies 
wholesale to candidates for positions. This results in a flood of appli- 
cations from persons many of whom do not, in any strict sense of the 
term, qualify for the positions for which they apply. The consequent 
annoyance and extra demands upon the time of the superintendent 
are impositions he bitterly resents. 

The following is, for instance, a statement of the policy and pro- 
cedure of a particular commercial agency—an attitude, however, 
which is not so common at present as it was a few years ago: 


“I offer to teachers desiring employment or change of location the readiest 
means for obtaining it. I have ample facilities for learning of vacancies in all 
parts of the United States, and by placing your interests in my hands you may 
obtain a desirable position. I send out reports of vacancies every few weeks. 
These reports contain a list of positions that have been reported to me as vacant 
and those that I have good reason to believe are vacant. When a member sees 


"Bardeen, C. W.: Teaching as a Business, p. 1. 


"ef, Lewis, E. E.: “Desirable Qualities in Junior High School Teachers,” The 
North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 270. 
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one or more vacancies that he wishes to apply for, he writes me for the address of 
the number, which I give him at once. He then applies for the place if he desires 
to procure it for himself. I charge an advance fee of one dollar. This must 
accompany the application. I charge an additional fee of twenty-five dollars when 
the position is secured.” 


The more reputable agencies do not conduct their business on this 
basis. Although individuals may be prejudiced against the commer- 
cial agencies, they still continue to thrive. There are some very inter- 
esting reasons for this. One of the most outstanding is, the managers 
of the best agencies make it a point to attend the various educational 
association meetings, where they come in direct contact with superin- 
tendents, and from them they learn at first hand just what their needs 
are. The secretaries of appointments committees, almost without 
exception, do business at long range through correspondence. It is 
the personal touch in the employment of teachers, as well as in busi- 
ness, that counts. The private agency manager is a mile down the 
road before the secretary of the appointments committee gets his boots 
on. This explains in a general way why the commercial agencies are 
more effective than the appointments committees of colleges and uni- 
versities in filling the more desirable positions. 

The superintendent goes out to find a teacher. It would seem that 
the number of available candidates was almost unlimited. In a sense 
this is true, as there are myriads of teachers 


Who never wrote a misspelled word, 
Nor ever said a wise one. 


But when it comes to procuring the precise type of teacher that he 
desires, that is a different story indeed. He goes to the agency and 
informs the manager that he is looking for such a teacher. Some of 
the larger agencies have thousands of teachers as registrants. The 
superintendent has a vacancy in the mathematics department of his 
high school, and prefers a graduate of a certain university. This nar- 
rows down the field of candidates very materially. As is sometimes 
the case, he may have some rather decided opinions as to church affili- 
ations. Or there may be social complications, to be guarded against, 
in his community. Again, he may have good reasons for preferring 
a man for this particular position. The number of possibilities is fur- 
ther reduced. The salary that he feels that he can afford to pay is 
another important consideration. In short, many diverse elements 
enter into the selection of teachers that make it a difficult matter to get 
just the right person for any given position. It is quite obvious that 
the important function of selecting teachers, which is both intricate 
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and complex, should be carefully systematized in order to secure data 
from and dependable information about all candidates whose applica- 
tions are to be given serious consideration. When the number has 
been reduced to two or three, the superintendent should make a per- 
sonal call upon these candidates, see and observe them under actual 
working conditions, and get as much information about them as pos- 
sible in the community in which they are employed. If the superin- 
tendent cannot spare the time to make such an investigation, an invi- 
tation should be extended to each of the candidates in turn for a per- 
sonal interview with the school head and the teachers committee of 
the board, the expenses of the candidates to be paid by the board. In 
the important matters of personality and individual attainments mem- 
bers of school boards are frequently as good judges as the superin- 
tendent. The process then becomes a coéperative affair which has its 
value in the conduct of the school. 

The fact needs to be emphasized and reémphasized that too much 
care and thoughtful consideration cannot be given to the importance 
attaching to the function of the selection of teachers for our schools. 
Upon this one thing more than any other depends success or failure in 
the education and training of the future citizens of the republic upon 


whose shoulders great responsibilities must be borne. Upon this hang 
the law and the prophets. 


a 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
IN THE SMALL ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


REBECCA C. TANSIL 
Assistant Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Perhaps no administrative office in the college world has undergone 
a more rapid evolution in the last few years than the registrar’s office. 
From a small, poorly equipped and ill-functioning office it has devel- 
oped into one of great service. The records that were once kept in 
heavy, musty bound books and stored away unused, without protec- 
tion irom fire, are now organized in a modern way, preserved in fire- 
proof vaults, and not left idle, but constantly employed as a basis for 
instruction and administration. Executives are employing: more and 
more, in the conduct of the institution, the statistical product of the 
registrar’s office. The records and their interpretation have become 
a guide in directing educational procedure. Well-kept records show 
trends, and can indicate the policies that may or should be pursued in 
the future. 

Since the registrar’s office has reached such a stage of distinct serv- 
ice, it is only logical that the registrar should be a person profession- 
ally trained for the work. His duties have been rapidly changing. 
Several years ago the registrar’s principal duty was recording grades, 
while today his duties are so varied that he must be a person trained 
along educational lines. The registrar, under new forces, is coming 
to be recognized as a professional specialist. Quoting from Mr. Sam- 
uel Capen in his address before the Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, “he is a creator of vital statistics, an educational diagnostician.” 
Standardizing agencies are beginning to talk about adopting as one 
of their standards the employing of trained registrars for their mem- 
ber institutions. The fact that they are talking about it means some- 
thing. That college heads are beginning to take care of this need is 
evidenced by the initiation of courses for the training of registrars. 

Although several studies have been conducted relative to the duties 
and status of the registrar’s office, these studies have usually dealt 
with the larger colleges and professional schools. The field of the 
small liberal-arts college has been neglected. For this reason the 
present study has been undertaken to determine the status of the reg- 
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istrar’s office in the small liberal-arts college. Since the standards of 
the various regional standardizing agencies are similar, the small 
standard liberal-arts colleges of the Southern States have been taken 
as being representative of similar colleges in other sections of the 
country. 

In order to gather the data for this study, it was necessary to resort 
to a questionnaire, since the desired information could not be secured 
from catalogs and a personal visitation was not possible. 

The colleges included are the liberal-arts colleges that are either 
members of the Southern Association or on the approved list and 
whose enrollment does not exceed five hundred students. After the 
list of colleges was secured from the Proceedings of the Southern As- 
sociation and the catalogs were checked for enrollment, questionnaires 
were sent out to sixty-two schools. Replies were received from forty- 
one. Two of this number stated that they have “no registrar,” six 
have an enrollment above five hundred and were therefore excluded, 
and two sent replies which arrived too late to be used, thus leaving 
thirty-two institutions on which to base the study. A copy of the 
questionnaire is here given to aid in interpreting the results. In sum- 
marizing the material brought in, simple tables have been used, and 
questions have been taken up separately, so as to avoid long, compli- 
cated tabulations. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OUT TO REGISTRARS 


NAME OF COLLEGE 

I. General Information 

1, Official title. 

2. Degree held. 

3. Experience in educational work— 

(a) Number of years. 
(b) Number of years as Registrar. 
. Teaching duties: Number of hours per week. 
. Member of what committees: Name, and underscore any of which you 
are chairman. 
. Do you attend faculty meetings? 
. How many terms does the college have per year? 
. How many registration days do you have per year? 
. How many students are enrolled for the 1926-27 session? 
. Do you handle the financial records of the college, or is there a separate 
Bursar’s office? 

11. What is your relation to the social activities of the college? 

(a) Is there a Dean of Men? 

(b) Is there a Dean of Women? 

(c) Do you perform any duties that would ordinarily come under 

these two titles? 


oo 
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12. Personnel of office. 
(a) How many persons employed full time? 
(b) How many persons employed part time? 


II. Technical Duties. [Check (X) those duties you perform.] 
1. Pass on admission of students to college. 
2. Evaluate advanced standing credits from other colleges. 
8. Supervise examinations for admission and for advanced standing. 
4. Make term schedule— 
: (a) For courses. 
(b) For classrooms. 
. Register students for work in the college. 
. Advise students about schedule of work. 
7. Check attendance— 
(a) Keep record. 
(b) Confer with students. 
8. Record grades. 
9. Check credits for graduation. 
10. Grant permission for excess schedule of work. 
11. Change students’ schedules. 
12. Handle placement of graduates. 
13. Maintain alumni records. 
Ri 14, Supply transcripts of student records. 
‘ 15. Prepare statistical data. 
16. Prepare official reports. 
F 17. Direct the preparation of the college catalog. 
18. Provide a directory of staff and students. 
19. List additional duties you perform. 


an 


THE STATUS OF THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Results Based on Replies of Thirty-two Questionnaires 
I. OFFICIAL TITLE OF PERSONS PERFORMING DUTIES OF THE REGISTRAR 


Number of Per Cent of 
Registrars Whole Group 


Registrar and Secretary to Dean ______-__-_-----_-_---- 1 

Registrar and Secretary to Faculty --..-.-.---_--_------ 1 15.6 
Registrar and Assistant to Dean 1 , 

Registrar and Business Manager -__-------------------- 1 3.1 


Number of Per Cent of 
Registrars Whole Group 


Bachelor’s degrees (10 A.B., 1 B.S., 1 B.M.)_---_--------- 12 87.5 
Master’s degrees (12 M.A., 2 M.S., 1 M.E.)----_--_------ 15 46.9 
1 


II. DEGREES HELD BY REGISTRARS 
3.1 
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III. EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 
(a) Number of years as teacher 


Years No. Registrars 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
2 


Median, 12.5 years 


(b) Number of years as Registrar 


Years No. Registrars 

1 
5 
3 
1 


Median, 3 years 


IV. TEacHING PER WEEK BY REGISTRAR 


Hours No. Registrars 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
11 
2 


Median, 6 hours 
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V. THE REGISTRAR AS A MEMBER OF COMMITTEES 


The Registrar is usually on one or more committees; the range is from 0 to 8 
committees, with a median of 3. Only sixteen of the thirty-two Registrars indi- 
cated the committees of which they were chairmen. Median of the 16 was 2. 


Committees Represented, and the Number of Registrars Serving on Each 


Advanced Standing 6 4 
Entrance Committee -__-.-------- 5 Curriculum and Catalog --------_-- 2 
Social Committee 3 3 
Student Activities _..._._-_-_---- 2 Curriculum and Degree ________-_- 1 
Class Organizations 1 Administrative Committee 1 
Advisory Board of Y. W. C. 2 3 
Vocational Guidance 1 4 
Student Government 2 Committee on Publications 2 
Sunday School Cabinet _---------- 1 Committee on Library ------------ 3 


VI. REGISTRARS ATTENDING FACULTY MEETINGS 
30 Registrars stated that they did attend faculty meetings. 
1 Registrar stated that he did not attend regularly. 
1 Registrar stated that the college had no faculty meetings. 


VII. REGISTRARS HANDLING FINANCIAL RECORDS OF THE COLLDGE 


29 stated that they did not handle financial records. 
3 stated that they did handle financial records. 


VIII. RELATION OF SIZE OF REGISTRAR’S OFFICE TO THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED 


The enrollment of the institutions studied ranges from 105 to 474, with a median 
of 307. The personnel of the office ranges in size from 1 to 8 persons, with a 
median of 1%. The correlation between the number in the Registrar’s office and 
the number of students enrolled is +.23. 


IX. TecHNICAL Duties. Deal with: 


Yes No Assist 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ober Cent 


1. Admission of 21 65.6 7 29 4 12.5 
2. Advanced standing 22 ~=«68.7 7 21.9 3 9.4 
3. Entrance examinations 16 14 43.75 2 6.25 
4. (A) Course schedules --___---- 19 6928 11 3437 2 6.25 
(B) Classroom schedules 16 14 43.75 2 6.25 
5. Register students 28 4 12.5 0 0. 
6. Advise students for work __--_--- 21 65.67 10 31.25 O 0. 
7. (A) Keep record of attendance__ 22 68.7 10 31.25 0 0. 
(B) Confer with 20 62.5 12 0 0. 
30 93.75 2 6.25 0 0. 
9. Check for graduation -_-------- 29 90.62 2 6.25 1 3.12 
10. Excess schedule 7 21.9 24 1 3.12 
11. Schedule changes 15 46.9 16 «50. 1 3.12 
12. Placement Bureau -___--------- 6 18.75 25 78.1 1 3.12 
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13. Maintain alumni records 9 28.1 22 1 3.12 

14, Prepare transcripts _........__-_ 382 100. 0 0. 0 0. 

15. Prepare statistical data _._____- 28 87.5 4 12.5 0 0. 

16. 25 78.1 6 18.75 1 3.12 

17. Preparation of catalog --_--_--- 9 28.1 15 46.9 8 25. 

19 59.28 13 4062 0 0. 
CONCLUSIONS 


This study shows the following facts concerning the Registrar’s 
office of the small accredited liberal-arts college of the Southern 
States: 


1. The typical person performing the duties of the Registrar bears 
the title of Registrar. 

2. The median Registrar holds a Master’s degree. 

3. The median Registrar has had 1214 years’ experience in educa- 
tional work and 3 years’ experience as Registrar. 

4. The median Registrar teaches 6 hours per week in addition to 
his duties as Registrar. 

5. The median Registrar is a member of 3 committees. The com- 
mittees may represent practically all phases of the administration of 
the college. 

6. The typical Registrar is considered a member of the faculty and 
attends faculty meetings regularly. 

7. The typical Registrar does not handle financial records of the 
college. 

8. There is no apparent relation between the number of persons in 
the Registrar’s office and the number of students enrolled. 

9. The typical Registrar usually performs the following technical 
duties: 

(a) Passes on admission of students. 

(b) Evaluates advanced-standing credits. 

(c) Supervises entrance examinations. 

(d) Makes schedules for courses and classrooms. 

(e) Registers students for work in the college. 

(f) Advises students concerning work in the college. 

(g) Keeps records and confers with students concerning attendance. 

(h) Records grades. 

(i) Checks credits for graduation. 

(j) Prepares transcripts. 

(k) Prepares statistical data. 

(1) Prepares official reports. 

(m) Provides a directory of staff and students. 
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THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF CERTAIN 
ARITHMETIC TESTS 


S. C. GARRISON and JULIA HODGSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


In studying the achievement of pupils in the elementary school it is 
important to know the reliability of our measuring instruments. It 
is obviously worth very little to measure school achievement and judge 
the merit of instruction thereby unless the reliability and validity of 
our measuring instruments are known. 

During the school year 1926-1927 the writers gave a number of 
arithmetic tests to the pupils of the sixth and seventh grades in the 
Peabody Demonstration School. The papers were each checked by 
two different persons so as to eliminate errors in scoring. When the 
scores were finally tabulated, it was found that seventy-three pupils 
had taken all the tests. The scores made by these pupils were ac- 
cordingly taken for the purpose of this study. 

In handling the data the scores from the two grades were thrown 
together so as to somewhat lighten the statistical work. For several 
of the tests it was necessary to reduce the scores for the pupils of each 
grade to standard scores before this was done. Correlations were 
found between the different forms of the same test and between each 
test and a composite score. This composite score was secured by first 
converting all test scores into standard scores and then adding these 
for each pupil. By using this method each test received equal weight 
in the composite. This composite was used in finding the validity of 
each test. It is realized that there is a certain amount of self-correla- 
tion involved, and that this would tend to raise the size of the correla- 
tion. Also the fact that the scores from the two grades were thrown 
into one distribution would tend in most cases to raise the correlation. 

The correlation of one form of a test with another form of the same 
test was taken as a measure of reliability. Since several of the tests 
are not published in more than one form, it was necessary to repeat 
the same form in order to secure a measure of reliability. This was 
true in the case of the Courtis Arithmetic Test and the Cleveland Sur- 
vey Arithmetic Tests. 

The coefficient of reliability and the coefficient of alienation are 
given in Table I for the several tests. The coefficient of reliability, 
as previously stated, was found by correlating one form of a test with 
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another form, or by correlating the results secured at two different 
testings with the same form. The coefficient of alienation is such a 
measure as to show the value of test scores for purposes of prediction. 
This measure is usually designated as k. The coefficient of reliability, 
r, is usually thought of as measuring the presence of relation between 
two sets of scores secured by different forms of the same test. It is 
accordingly supposed to tell whether a test may be depended on to give 
the same results if administered a’ second time. The coefficient of 
alienation, on the other hand, measures the absence of relation. The 
larger the coefficient of alienation, the smaller is the relation which 
exists. This measure subtracted from 1. indicates how much better 
one may predict by means of a set of scores to a second set than he 
could if he merely guessed a second set, the guessed scores being, of 
course, within the range of the set of scores already secured. 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY AND ALIENATION FOR CERTAIN ARITHMETIC 
Tests. (N=73) 


Test C.of R. C.of A. 
Woody-McCall Mixed 
Fundamentals 

Pittsburgh Arithmetic Tests 

Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 

Otis Arithmetic Test 


Monroe Reasoning Test 
Correct Principle 


Correct Answer 
Courtis 
Stanford Achievement 
Advanced 


= 
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There is a direct relation between r and k in that the latter is secured 


from the formula k= \/1—r?. In order for k to be 50 per cent 
better than a guess, r must be .866. It will be noticed that a correla- 
tion of .45 was found for Monroe correct principle, when the results 
from Forms I and II were correlated. This in turn gives a k of 89, 
indicating that, so far as our data are reliable and typical, one can pre- 
dict from the test scores only 11 per cent better than a guess. The 
Stanford Test gives the highest value for prediction, but this is only 
a little more than 50 per cent better than a guess. 

The fact that most of our tests have a rather low value for purposes 
of prediction does not mean that they do not have value for other pur- 
poses. Our data, however, do show that most of our arithmetic tests 
do not measure whatever they do measure with the degree of reliabil- 
ity which one might wish. It is interesting to note that the Woody- 
McCall, Form III, seems to be the most reliable of the four forms. 
There is an indication that Form C of the Pittsburgh Test is slightly 
more reliable than the other forms of that test. The Stanford, Cleve- 
land, and Otis seem to be the most reliable of the tests. The Monroe 
Reasoning, the Courtis, and the Buckingham are apparently the least 
reliable. 


TABLE II 
THE VALIDITY OF CERTAIN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Test C. of V. 
.70 

Monroe, Form 1 


Otis, Form A 


In Table II are presented coefficients of validity. These seem to 
follow about the same order as found with respect to reliability. The 
Stanford leads in validity, while the Monroe seems to be least valid. 
The various tests require different lengths of time for their adminis- 
tration. It is entirely possible that if the element of time were con- 
trolled, some of the least valid of the tests would be found relatively 
more so. Disregarding the factor of time, however, the answer to 
the question as to how well the tests measure what they are supposed 
to measure is to be found in the table. 
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A DIFFERENTIATED CURRICULUM FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


NORMAN FROST 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


There are at least seven factors that must be considered in making 
a course of study and teacher’s manual. Each of these factors is dif- 
ferent for country schools and for city schools. The difference in each 
of the seven is great enough to demand a different curriculum for the 
two types of schools. The cumulative result of the differences in these 
seven factors makes the need for a differentiated rural-school curricu- 
lum compelling and fundamental for effective education of country- 
school children. 

The seven factors that must be considered are as follows: 


Objectives or aims of teaching; 

. Subject matter; 

. Materials of instruction and teaching equipment; 
. Time available for instruction; 

. Teachers who are to use the course of study; 

. Pupils who are to be instructed ; 

. Methods to be used in teaching. 


For the purpose of this argument it is assumed that the statement 
of the objectives of education presented in “The Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education” is fairly representative of sound current 
thought. The objectives there presented are seven: 


. Health; 

. Command of fundamental processes ; 
. Worthy home membership; 

. Vocation ; 

. Citizenship ; 

. Worthy use of leisure; 

. Ethical character. 


These objectives are so fundamental and so broadly stated that they 
are generally accepted as serving as a statement of the objectives of 
primary and elementary education, as well as of secondary education. 
With possible changes of emphasis they serve also for colleges and 
professional schools. This general acceptance of the fundamental 
aims of education does not mean that there are not and should not 
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be distinct and separate curricula for these various types of schools. 
Rather, it is considered that one of the important functions of the cur- 
riculum is to analyze the broad and general objectives of education 
into specific teaching objectives suitable for the students and teachers 
in each type of schol. 

Just as this statement of cardinal principles is valid for both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, so it is valid for both city and country 
schools. In each case, however, the general aims must be analyzed 
into subordinate aims suitable for the pupils and teachers concerned. 

It is in these specific teaching aims that the rural-school curriculum 
must differ from that for city children. That this is true in the case 
of some of these aims can be shown by illustration. For instance, 
education for health is a major objective. One of the specific teaching 
objectives for both city and country schools is pure drinking water. 
In city schools this topic concerns itself largely with care in regard to 
drinking water after it is drawn from the faucets. Further subdi- 
visions of this teaching objective will consider individual drinking 
cups, clean storage vessels, danger of contamination from ice, etc. 
In country schools all of these specific aims must be included, and, in 
addition, there must be topics dealing with the source of water sup- 
ply—wells, cisterns, and springs—with filters, with methods of clean- 
ing and care of each of these sources, with sterilization by boiling, or 
by chlorination, or by both means, and with a variety of other dis- 
tinctly rural topics. 

That many of the specific teaching aims are identical with those in 
cities is unquestioned. That some of them are not identical seems evi- 
dent. How many are identical and how many differ is not known. 
The only way that this question can be answered is by careful analysis 
of general objectives into specific objectives for each type of school. 
It is certain that there will be some differences in these specific teach- 
ing aims. These differences justify, and in fact constitute, a differ- 
ence in curricula for the two types of schools. 

The second factor that must be considered in making a course of 
study is the subject matter. This is sometimes confused with the 
objectives of education. As a matter of fact, it should be selected on 
the basis of availability and suitability for accomplishing the specific 
teaching aim in mind. For example, in teaching the idea of alliter- 
ation one may use Poe’s “The Bells” or Southey’s “How the Water 
Comes Down at Lodore” or other specimens of alliterative writing. 
The particular specimen used is the subject matter for the accomplish- 
ment of a particular or teaching aim. 

It has been shown that the teaching aims in city and country schools 
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sometimes differ. This implies differences in desirable subject mat- 
ter. It also seems highly probable that the subject matter available 
in country schools and in city schools may vary. For example, one 
of the specific aims in both city and country schools is the idea that 
the best man to be found should be chosen for each public office. In 
the city schools this idea would be an outcome of a study of the city 
government and of city officials. In the country the same objective 
might better be accomplished by a study of county government and 
county officials. 

The third factor that must be considered in making a course of study 
is that of materials of instruction or teaching equipment. This in- 
cludes charts, globes, texts, supplies of all sorts, blackboards, maps, 
motion-picture machines and films, pictures, libraries, laboratories, 
etc. These are the rather formal materials provided for the specific, 
and frequently for the sole, purpose of instruction. In addition to 
these items of equipment, the modern school makes use of other things 
that may be available, such as public libraries, parks, local historical 
monuments or points of interest, natural surroundings, museums, pub- 
lic buildings, and the like. 

There have been many studies of rural and urban schools, and 
always the rural schools are shown to be less well provided with the 
formal materials of instruction than are the city schools. In the less 
formal materials available in the community it seems obvious that 
there is a difference. The country schools have available a wealth of 
natural materials that the city schools cannot hope to equal. On the 
other hand, in the country there is a dearth of libraries, public build- 
ings, museums, etc. To put into the rural-school course of study a 
visit to a museum would seem as foolish as to fail to put it into the 
course of study for city schools. 

The fourth thing that must be considered in making a course of 
study is the time available for instruction. It seems obvious that the 
comparatively short term of the country schools and the short recita- 
tion period of the small school call for fundamental differences in the 
amount and character of work which should be undertaken. But so 
simple and obvious an adaptation is attempted by very few of the 
courses of study put into the hands of rural teachers. 

It is possible that this a temporary adaptation. The rural term 
may, in the course of time, come to equal the urban term in length, and 
the larger consolidated school may do away with the necessity for the 
short period. In the meanwhile, however, country teachers are faced 
with present situations. These difficulties in regard to time may be 
partially met and somewhat obviated by the careful selection of mate- 
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rial to be taught, the alternation and correlation of subjects, and sim- 
ilar devices. Such adjustments, however, are matters for the curric- 
ulum maker rather than for the individual teacher and school. 

The fifth thing that must be considered in making a course of 
study is the teacher that is to use it. Outlines and suggestions that 
are adequate for a well-trained teacher may be confusing rather than 
helpful for one without training. 

State school surveys uniformly show the better trained and more 
experienced teachers to be those in the city schools. While rural- 
teacher qualifications are now better than they were, a similar im- 
provement is taking place also among city teachers. There is still a 
discrepancy. One of the problems of country-school workers is to 
decrease this discrimination against country children. There is also 
the immediate problem of preparing a course of study that will be serv- 
iceable to the teachers who are to use it. This means more concrete 
and less abstract material. It constitutes a necessary difference be- 
tween the urban and the rural curriculum. 

The sixth factor to be considered in making a course of study is the 
pupil who is to be instructed. The course of study may be looked 
upon as a set of directions for getting pupils from where they are to 
where we want them to be; for changing them from what they are to 
what they should be. The objectives of education are concerned with 
what the children should become. The pupil as he is must be consid- 
ered as the starting point of the process of education. 

The pupil “as he is” includes his mentality, age, school history, 
effect of home and community environment, etc. Studies in country 
schools show that country children as a group respond differently from 
city children to psychological tests and school-achievement tests. 
Medical examinations show differences in physical condition. Studies 
of age-grade and age-progress tables show differences in amount and 
incidence of retardation and acceleration and in rate of progress 
through the grades. The most casual trips of an inobservant person 
to a country community reveal marked differences in environment. 

Such marked and obvious differences between country and city 
children cannot be ignored by those responsible for making the cur- 
riculum. 

The seventh factor which must be considered in making a course of 
study is that of method. 

In one sense method may be considered an outcome of the six fore- 
going factors. It is dependent upon all of them. A change in aim, 
subject matter, material equipment, time, teacher, or pupil must result 
in a change of method if the teaching process is to remain effective. 
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And yet method is more than a resultant of these factors. It con- 
stitutes a real means of accomplishing an educational or teaching aim. 
When all the other factors are determined, method is stil! to be con- 
sidered. Failure to indicate desirable methods and to guard against 
undesirable ones may make all the rest of the work put in on making 
a course of study ineffective. Music teachers using mechanical drill 
devices are sometimes surprised when they get mechanical results. 
After years of work in English, some children do not care whether 
they use good or bad English, and still read trash in preference to 
literature. The other subjects get equally surprising results—results 
never intended by those making the course of study. 

The principles of teaching are universal, of course. But the appli- 
cation of the principles offers infinite possibility for variety. The 
principles apply with equal force to old and young, dull and bright, 
kindergarten and college, city and country. Just as surely as the 
applications of the principles vary for primary and high-school stu- 
dents, they vary for city and country children. 

Many of the adaptations pointed out as necessary for a country- 
school course of study are not now being made. That is one reason 
why educational results in country schools are so unsatisfactory. 

Much research and experimentation must be done before adequate 
allowance can be made for the seven factors considered. Some begin- 
nings of rural curriculum construction are being made. May the day 
soon come when the need for such work may be more generally recog- 
nized and facilities for the needed research be provided. 
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DICTIONARY-MAKING IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


JOSHUA LAWRENCE EASON 
University of Tennessee 


I 


The publication of the tenth and last volume of the Oxford New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles marks the close of seventy 
years of unparalleled labor and scholarship in dictionary-making. In 
1857 Dean (later Archbishop) Trench, in a paper read before the 
Philological Society, called the society’s attention to “some deficiencies 
in existing English dictionaries.” As a result of his suggestion, the 
society the next year began the collection of materials for a new dic- 
tionary, and invited Herbert Coleridge to become its first general edi- 
tor. At that time no one conceived the magnitude of the task, nor the 
time or labor necessary for completing it. The Philological Society 
did conceive the essential character of the work, however, in its resolve 
“that materials should be collected for a dictionary which, by the com- 
pleteness of its vocabulary and by the application of the historical 
method to the life and use of words, might be worthy of the English 
language and of English scholarship.” 


But this is not a paper on the New English Dictionary. On the 
contrary, it is to be a brief study of the development of dictionary- 
making in the English language during the last three hundred years, 
including the New English Dictionary and its somewhat less distin- 
guished contemporaries. There are many kinds of dictionaries—dic- 
tionaries of words and dictionaries of subjects. This paper is con- 
cerned with word books and not with subject books, though the two 
characters are often combined in the same work. 

The Renaissance revolutionized the English vocabulary. And we 
are not surprised to find that the two first dictionaries in English are 
concerned with “meanings in ten other languages” or with “the hard- 
est Words used in our Language.” In 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death, Dr. John Bullokar, a physician, published the first in point of 
date of English dictionaries, An English Expositour teaching the In- 
terpretation of the hardest Words used in our Language, with sun- 
dry Explications, Descriptions and Discourses. One who saw a copy 
of the eighth and enlarged edition of this dictionary described it as 
“this tiny book,” adding that it would “fit easily into a waistcoat 
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pocket.” And yet the author described his work as an “Expositour 
or Compleat Dictionary.” For a description of the character and 


purpose of the book, however, the reader need not go beyond the title 
itself. 


The next English dictionary to appear is Minsheu’s Ductor in 
Linguas, or Guide into the Tongues (1617). This was a most ex- 
traordinary work, a full dictionary, explanatory and etymological, 
of the English language, with “meanings in ten other languages.” 
Minsheu, who was an impecunious teacher of languages and who in 
Ben Jonson’s opinion was a rogue, was no mere legicographer. He 
was a devoted word hunter, who compiled his work with the assistance 
of a “company of certain schollers and strangers at mine own charge,” 
and who in the preparation of his work consulted the authorities of 
both Oxford and Cambridge. He went abroad also and wandered for 
years from land to land in search of linguistic knowledge. 


But Minsheu’s “great quarto” was not compiled for the use of the 
somewhat uneducated public of his time, who most of all needed first 
aid in understanding the “hardest words used” in their language, but 
as a scholar’s source book. The real successor to Bullokar is Cock- 
eram, whose English Dictionarie, or Interpreter of hard English 
words, appeared in 1623. Like Bullokar’s, Cockeram’s volume was 
small, the purpose of which, as stated by the author, was to aid “the 
more speedy Attaining of an Elegant Perfection of the English Tongue 
[by] Ladies and Gentlewomen, young Schollers, Clarkes, Merchantes, 
as also Strangers of any Nation.” There were successive editions of 
Cockeram’s dictionary up to 1650, his and Bullokar’s work being for 
a long time chief competitors for public favor. 


Another small dictionary of a somewhat different type from Bull- 
okar’s and Minsheu’s is the Glossographia, or Dictionary interpreting 
all such hard words, whether Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, Teutonick, Belgick, British, or Saxon, as are now used in our 
refined Tongue. . . . Very useful for all such as desire to under- 
stand what they read, by T. B. [Thomas Blount, of the Inner Temple, 
1656]. In fact, this little volume was a sort of glossary of foreign 
words which seventeenth-century English was being flooded with, 
“chiefly intended for the more-knowing Women and less-knowing 
Men.” The change which was taking place in the English vocabu- 
lary is indicated by the author’s statement that he has “in a great 
measure shun’d the old Saxon words, as finding them growing every 
day more obsolete than ever.” As indicating the influx of foreign and 
learned words, the author testifies further that he himself is “often 
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gravelled in English books.” His dictionary went through several 
editions. 

In 1658, Edward Phillips, John Milton’s nephew, published The 
New World in Words, or a General English Dictionary, a much more 
extensive work than those of his predecessors, and regarded as the first 
English dictionary in the modern sense. Before the appearance of Phil- 
lips’ dictionary it seems that the popular conception of a dictionary 
was that of a guide for explaining only the “hardest words,” and not 
that of a source book for all the words in the language; for Blount, 
who accused Phillips of plagiarizing his own work, reproaches him for 
his “needless explication of many trivial words.” The popularity of 
the work is indicated by the fact that it went through many editions. 

After Phillips the next outstanding dictionary-maker is Nathaniel 
Bailey, who announced the superiority of his work in his title, Dic- 
tionarium Britannicum: a more compleat universal etymological Eng- 
lish dictionary than any extant (1721). In 1730 Bailey published a 
large folio edition of his dictionary, in which he omitted all proper 
names, mythology, and the like, and thus produced the first example 
of a complete dictionary as a word book. Improving on the work of 
Phillips, who introduced the extensive vocabulary in dictionary-mak- 
ing, Bailey was the first to attempt a thorough, universal collection. 
His work also gave etymologies and marked accents. The enormous 
popularity of Bailey’s dictionary is shown by the fact that by 1782 it 
had reached the twenty-fourth edition and by 1802 the thirtieth edi- 
tion. It should be noted, too, that Dr. Samuel Johnson used an inter- 
leaved folio copy of Bailey’s dictionary as a basis of his own famous 
work. 

One characteristic of all these early dictionaries is that they are 
one-man creations. This applies also to the works of such lexicogra- 
phers as Minsheu, in spite of his claim to the assistance of a “com- 
pany of certain schollers and strangers at mine own charge;’ for 
doubtless his “certain schollers and strangers,” whom he confesses 
got him into “great debtes, unpossible for me ever to pay,” belonged 
to the same tattered, hungry-looking tribe from which Falstaff re- 
cruited his company of soldiers. Another characteristic of these early 
works is their relative brevity. This fact can be appreciated better 
when it is remembered that the great two-volume work of Noah Web- 
ster more than a century later contained only about 70,000 words total, 
or 12,000 more words than Johnson’s two-volume work in its revised 
edition. Webster’s and Johnson’s were giant performances beside the 
somewhat puny works of their predecessors. 

To the list of early dictionaries, if space permitted, one might add 
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others, such, for instance, as Stephen Skinner’s Etymologicon Linguae 
Angliconae (1671), which is probably the first etymological dictionary 
to appear in English. Elisha Coles, who rejected all previous dic- 
tionaries on the grounds that they were either “too little or too big,” 
published a small dictionary in 1676, which presumably was the right 
size. In 1743 Junius issued his Etymologicum Anglicanum, and in 
1753 the great John Wesley published anonymously a small dictionary, 
on the title-page of which he announces: “N.B. The Author assures 
you he thinks this is the best English Dictionary in the world.” 


II 


Dr. Samuel Johnson was the first English dictionary-maker with a 
personality of the first order. His dictionary is a one-man book par 
excellence. Everywhere his work bears the stamp of his personality. 
For one thing, he selected his vocabulary. He deliberately omitted 
from his work what he regarded as “indecent” words. A lady once 
ventured to congratulate him on his omission of such words from his 
dictionary, and met with the rebuke: “So you have been looking for 
them, Madam?” Johnson’s also is the work of a literary man who 
chose his words for their purity, and not that of “a harmless 
drudge”—his own definition of a legicographer. The most significant 
characteristic of his work is that it is the first dictionary in which the 
meanings of the words are illustrated by quotations, though these are 
taken, not universally, but from his select list of authors of repute. 

The individuality and whim of Johnson’s definitions are famous. 
Himself a leading eighteenth-century classicist, he outdid all other 
classicists in the formality of his diction. For example, he defines the 
simple word network as “anything reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances with interstices between the intersections.” Speaking on 
the spur of the moment, he once described Buckingham’s Rehearsal 
as a comedy that did not have “wit enough to keep it sweet ;” but, cor- 
recting himself, he substituted: “It has not vitality enough to preserve 
it from putrefaction.” Too, his own bias or prejudice is often re- 
flected in his definitions. He defines the word oats as “a grain, which 
in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people.” Patriotism he defines as “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
Moreover, Johnson was not friendly toward many simple native Saxon 
words, untouched by Latin or Greek. For example, budge and coax 
he said were “low” words; glee “is not now used except in ludicrous 
writing.” Thus arbitrarily he disposed of many other monosyllabic, 
native words. 
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His etymologies, too, are often untrustworthy, for he had little or 
no knowledge of the English language and literature of the earlier 
periods. He admitted that the only help he had received from con- 
temporary scholars was twenty etymologies from an unknown person, 
whom he later learned was a certain Dr. Pearce. His six assistants 
were copyists, and not editors. And it seems that he made no sys- 
tematic use of larger libraries, but depended on his own collection, “a 
copious but miserably ragged one, and all such as he could borrow.” 

Johnson’s dictionary was a notable work in spite of its limitations. 
Begun in 1747, published in 1755, under the title A Dictionary of the 
English Language, it was hailed with enthusiasm by the public for 
which it was compiled, and soon became famous. It was a literary 
work as well as a dictionary. The passages quoted from the poets, 
divines, and philosophers were such as to please eighteenth-century 
taste. His definitions showed much acuteness of thought and com- 
mand of language. In fact, everywhere in its pages the reader met 
with an engaging personality. It was, indeed, the first dictionary that 
could be “read” with pleasure. 

Johnson’s chief competitor in the nineteenth century was Noah 
Webster, the second English dictionary-maker with outstanding per- 
sonality. Unlike Johnson, Webster was not primarily a literary ar- 
biter, interested in determining and “fixing” the purity of the English 
language. Webster aimed at comprehensiveness, not discrimination, 
and wrote his dictionary chiefly for the colonial peoples of America. 
His dictionary, together with his speller, contributed greatly toward 
uniformity of pronunciation in the United States and the adoption 
of a simpler system of spelling than that current in England. 

For many years before he settled down to the task of compiling his 
dictionary, Webster led a very active, full life. After graduating 
from Yale in 1778, he taught school at Hartford and studied law; but 
receiving no encouragement to practice, he opened a classical school 
at Goshen, N. Y., in 1782. The next year he returned to Hartford 
and published A Grammatical Institute of the English Language 
(1783-1785), the first part of which was popularly known as Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, the second part a grammar, and the third a 
reader. The speller kept its enormous popularity for a whole cen- 
tury, and in 1889 it was estimated that more than 62,000,000 copies 
had been printed and sold. For the twenty years after 1785 he edited 
different works, contributed to many journals, founded The American 
Magazine (1787) and two newspapers, practiced law for a time, and 
published at least seven serious works. These and many other activi- 
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ties engaged his attention before he gave himself wholly to the most 
important work of his life. 

In 1806 he published his A Compendious Dictionary, and the next 
year A Philosophical and Practical Grammar of the English Language 
(1807). Then, after devoting nearly twenty years to the study of the 
English language and to collecting materials, he began compiling his 
great work. The year 1824 he spent abroad, in Paris and Cambridge, 
returning to America in 1825 to complete The American Dictionary 
of the English Language, the first edition of which was published in 
two quarto volumes in 1828. The vocabulary contained 70,000 words, 
12,000 more words than the American edition of Todd’s Johnson and 
_ about 40,000 more definitions than had appeared in any previous Eng- 
lish dictionary. An English edition soon followed. Webster issued a 
second edition of his dictionary in 1840, increasing the scope of the 
vocabulary in scientific and technical terms as well as in older words, 
and completed an appendix to it only a short time before his death in 
18438. 

In 1847, Professor Chauncy A. Goodrich, Webster’s son-in-law, 
issued under the same title a one-volume revised edition of Webster’s 
great work. In 1864, Noah Porter (later president of Yale), as editor 
in chief, published a one-volume quarto edition of the Webster under 
the same title, which became popularly known as the “Unabridged.” 
Porter brought to his editorial assistance Professor William Dwight 
Whitney (the distinguished Yale philologist and later editor of the 
Century Dictionary) and Dr.. Daniel C. Gilman (later president of 
Johns Hopkins). The etymologies were modernized by Dr. C. A. F. 
Mahn, of Berlin. The vocabulary was increased to an aggregate of 
114,000 words. In 1890, however, Porter and his associates, includ- 
ing Dr. Loomis J. Campbell as head of the office staff and F. Sturges 
Allen as general editor, issued a more complete and more radical revi- 
sion under the new title, Webster’s International Dictionary. The 
vocabulary was extended to about 175,000 words. In 1900 an edition 
was issued with a supplement of about 25,000 words and phrases. In 
1909 the book was entirely remade under the supervision of Dr. W. 
T. Harris, editor in chief, and F. Sturges Allen, general editor, with 
the new title, Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English 
Language. The vocabulary, including derivatives, is more than twice 
as large as that of the 1900 edition, or more than 400,000 words. In 
1898 an abridgment of the Jnternational, under the title, Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary, was issued. This abridgment, through the in- 
fluence of the Oxford New English Dictionary, underwent radical 
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revision for its new form, but with the same title, in the 1910 and 1925 
editions. 

In 1893-1895, shortly after the Webster copyright expired, Isaac K. 
Funk edited and published his Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language. This, containing a vocabulary of 304,000 words, was is- 
sued in two volumes, to which later was added a supplement of 13,000 
words. This work was thoroughly revised under the same editorship 
for the new one-volume work published in 1913, under the new title, 
Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Including a somewhat full list of biographical and geograph- 
ical names, this work now claims nearly 450,000 words. In 1922 an 
abridgment of the New Standard, under the title, The College Stand- 
ard, was issued. These two works in size and purpose parallel the 
two corresponding Webster dictionaries. 


Ill 


In point of comprehensiveness and scholarship, the Century Dic- 
tionary, An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language, occupies 
first place among the group of notable dictionaries published near the 
close of the nineteenth century. It was edited by Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, and appeared in six quarto volumes, in 1889-1891. 
Its vocabulary was larger by upward of 120,000 words than that of 
any then existing general English dictionary. A two-volume supple- 
ment was issued in 1909. In 1927 a complete revised, but abridged, 
edition of the Century was published, in three quarto volumes, con- 
taining much new material dealing with words and senses which have 
come into use since the period of the World War. 


The Century contains several notable features. It gives the older 
as well as the present vocabulary of the language, including complete 
etymologies; but it does not attempt to give the full history of every 
word within the language. Another feature is its full inclusion of 
modern scientific and technical terms. It is noted also for the great 
abundance of its illustrative quotations. For most of these, unlike 
Johnson’s, it gives references to authors and volumes; but, unlike 
the Oxford New English, it does not date the quotations. Among the 
most distinctive characteristics of the Century are the excellent enu- 
meration of meanings and the accuracy of the explanations. In this 
respect critics have found it at times superior to the New English 
Dictionary. Like the New English Dictionary, it is the joint product 
of a large number of specialists, illustrating the modern method of 
codperative dictionary-making. 
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The Oxford New English Dictionary is unique among English dic- 
tionaries in the length of time required for its completion. Its begin- 
ning antedates the other modern dictionaries, and its completion, 
just effected, comes fifteen years since a complete revision of any of 
them. It combines the best qualities of all the other modern diction- 
aries, and in turn has had radical influence on the making and remak- 
ing of the best of them. 


In 1858, as stated above, the Philological Society invited Herbert 
Coleridge to become the first general editor of a dictionary to be offi- 
cially known as the “Oxford English Dictionary,” but which since has 
changed its name to that which now appears on the work. Three 
years later Coleridge died, and Frederick J. Furnivall, the Shake- 
spearean scholar, and Walter W. Skeat were appointed to succeed him. 
Both these scholars took the liveliest interest in the dictionary as long 
as they lived. In 1878 the delegates of the Oxford University Press 
took over the expense of printing and publishing, and appointed Dr. 
(later Sir James) James A. H. Murray editor, to whom from that time 
the making of the New English Dictionary became a life work. His 
appointment was soon justified, for he was both an eminent scholar 
and a practical organizer. When he came to the editorship, work on 
the dictionary had begun to lag. New appeals were sent out for read- 
ers, and their number soon greatly increased. He was able to arouse 
the interest of scholars in all English-speaking lands and in France, 
Germany, and Scandinavian countries. In 1888, on the date of the 
publication of the first volume, he could announce proudly that he 
had 1,300 readers, and 3,500,000 illustrative quotations already col- 
lected. But by 1888 it had already become evident that the work as 
planned was beyond the powers of a single editor, and in that year Dr. 
Henry Bradley was added as coeditor; in 1900 Dr. William A. Craigie 
was appointed a third editor; and later Mr. T. C. Onions joined the 
editorial staff. Sir James Murray died in 1915, and Dr. Bradley in 
1928, leaving Dr. Craigie and Mr. Onions of the chief editors to com- 
plete the work, the last volume of which has just been issued to the 
public, on April 19, 1928. The work as completed contains 414,825 
words, 500,000 definitions, and 1,827,306 illustrative quotations. It 
has cost the Oxford University Press an outlay of some $1,500,000. 


IV 


This brief examination of the development of dictionary-making in 
the English language during the last three hundred years reveals dic- 
tionaries of many kinds and characters. The first kind is the gloss, 
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well illustrated by Minsheu’s Guide unto Tongues. Another kind is 
the explanatory dictionary, the earliest example of which is Bullokar’s 
very brief and incomplete English Expositour of the “hardest words,” 
but better illustrated by later dictionaries, made at a time when the 
vocabulary had become more elaborate and complex. Still another 
kind of dictionary is the one that gives etymologies as well as mean- 
ings. Dr. Johnson made use of three etymological dictionaries while 
compiling his own work. He consulted Skinner’s Etymologicon Lin- 
guae Angliconae (1671), Bailey’s Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary (1721), and Junius’ Etymologicum Anglicanum (1748). 
The etymologies of these, owing to the imperfect knowledge of schol- 
ars of their day regarding the language, are frequently inaccurate and 
fanciful, and sometimes laughable. Junius, a reputed scholar in 
Anglo-Saxon, accepted the current derivative of dream from drama, 
since the term is, he said, often applied to life, and a dream is the 
truest description of life. When a lady asked Johnson why he defined 
the word pastern in his dictionary as “the knee of an horse,” he re- 
plied: “Ignorance, madam—pure ignorance!” 

Many problems of etymology are not yet solved. An illustrative 
case of “pure ignorance” in modern endeavors to ascribe sources to 
current words concerns the familiar word syllabus—in the etymology 
of which even the learned editors of the Century and Webster’s New 
International blundered. According to tradition, a spurious Greek 
syllabos was deduced as a derivative of the Greek verb syllambanein, 
meaning to put together, collect. But such is not the case. The word 
is simply an error, a misprint, in the early printed editions of Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus for the word sittybas, the plural of the Greek 
sittyba. The Medicean MS. has sillabos. The Greek word meant a 
parchment title-slip, or contents-label, attached to a manuscript. This 
error in etymology was corrected by the editors of the New English 
Dictionary. Many others are no doubt still standing. 

The difference between the earlier dictionaries, including Johnson’s, 
and modern works such as the Century and the New English is a dif- 
ference of essential character. Johnson’s may be taken as typical. 
He says of his undertaking: 

“Wherever Iturned, . . . choice was to be made out of bound- 
less variety, without any established principle of selection; adulter- 
ations were to be detected, without a settled test of purity ; and modes 
of expression to be rejected or received, without the suffrages of any 
writers of classical reputation or acknowledged authority.” 

In setting his standard of purity for the language, Johnson was 
often moved also by moral considerations as well as classical. Boswell 
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testifies that he would not quote from any “Authour” whose writings 
had a tendency to hurt sound religion and morality. He would not, 
says Boswell, use the works of a certain Dr. Clarke, even though he 
admired the man, because he did not consider him sound upon the doc- 
trine of thé Trinity. Yet Boswell could describe him as “the man 
who had conferred stability on the language of his country,” which 
was the common view of his contemporaries. 

The New English Dictionary gives us the whole vocabulary of the 
language. It records faithfully not only the language used by the 
best authors, but as well the written and spoken vocabulary of ordi- 
nary men and women in everyday life. Dean Trench, in his paper 
read before the Philological Society in 1857, laid down the principles 
to be followed in the making of a modern dictionary. It should be an 
inventory of the language, he said; and the maker of such a dictionary 
should collect and arrange all words, good and bad alike, irrespective 
of their appeal to his individual taste or judgment. Such a maker 
should be a historian, not a critic of the language. The dictionary of 
a language should be of a scientific rather than a literary character. 
Dean Trench’s definition was accepted, and a complete break made 
with earlier tradition in dictionary-making. 

The New English Dictionary is made “on historical principles.” Its 
scope includes the origin, history, and meanings of all English words 
now in general use, or known to have been in use during the last eight 
centuries, including all words that had their origin in the earlier, 
Anglo-Saxon, days and are still used. The meaning of each word is 
illustrated with quotations, the quotations being arranged chronolog- 
ically, and dated, so that each article, so far as the evidence is com- 
plete, furnishes an orderly biography of the word of which it treats. 
In this way it is possible to determine the exact time of a word’s ap- 
pearance in the language, and the duration of the use of each form 
and sense of it throughout its living history. If the word or sense is 
obsolete, a record is made of when it died; and any other fact is shown 
that throws light on its history. This method of dictionary-making 
furnishes the philologist and layman alike with the facts of the 
growth, or progressive alteration, of the language—a tool of the first 
importance in the study of language, which was missing in all previous 
English dictionaries. 

Clarity of definition is another quality of the New English Diction- 
ary. One may compare its simple definition of the word network, 
“work in which threads, wires, or similar materials, are arranged in 
the fashion of a net,” with Johnson’s (previously quoted) of the same 
word, “anything reticulated or decussated at equal distances with in- 
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terstices between the intersections.” The clarity of the New English 
Dictionary’s definitions of scientific terms has already been pointed 
out. The Century, which is noted for its clarity of definitions, defines 
the term Arachnida, “with articulated legs, apterous and ametabolous.” 
The New English uses the phrase, “distinguished by the possession of 
eight legs, the absence of wings and antenne, etc.” 

Finally, this work contains more than the life story of every word 
in the language. It records the social and intellectual history of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples from the days of their Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
to the present time; for the biographies of words, for him who can 
read them, contain the biographies of the men and women who made 
them or borrowed them and gave to them their meaning. 

This paper closes with the story of the origin of another and sig- 
nificant project in dictionary-making—the current endeavor to make 
an Historical Dictionary of American English. In the summer of 
1924, while reading some proofs of the Oxford New English Diction- 
ary in Chicago, Dr. Craigie observed that in the case of two or three 
words beginning with the prefix wn- the older quotations (from the 
seventeenth century) were from English sources, while the later (of 
the eighteenth century) were all American. From this evidence it 
seemed that the use of the words continued later in this country than 
at home. It occurred to Dr. Craigie that it would be interesting to 
know how far back the words could be traced in American use; and 
that thought brought him immediately face to face with the fact that 
there was no means of ascertaining this point, for the reason that no 
effort had been made to trace the whole vocabulary which had been 
in use on this side of the ocean from the seventeenth century to the 
present day. It was a simple matter to draw the natural conclusion 
that what was needed was a new dictionary of the whole American 
tongue, based on such a collection of native material as to give it the 
highest possible degree of historical fullness and accuracy. In short, 
it should be a parallel work to the Oxford New English Dictionary, 
just now completed. 

As soon as the idea had presented itself to Dr. Craigie he communi- 
cated it to Professor John M. Manly, of the University of Chicago, 
who at once took steps to interest the University of Chicago in the 
project; and, as a result of that interest, the work has been under- 
taken, and requests have been sent out by Dr. Craigie for volunteer 
readers. Such is the origin of another great dictionary, which doubt- 
less will require many years to complete. 


A STUDY OF THE PRESIDENTS OF STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES AND OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 


S. A. KRUSE 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
and 


E. C. BECK 
State Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 


Where do our state college presidents come from—what did they do 
before they became presidents? How long do they remain presidents? 
How old are they? What academic preparation have they had? 

In order to answer these questions the writers first examined the 
Bureau of Education Statistical Circular No. 9, 1927, and found listed 
eighty-six state teachers colleges offering a four-year course leading 
to a bachelor’s degree. The states supporting these eighty-six insti- 
tutions support twenty-five state universities. Biographical material 
concerning the presidents of certain of these one hundred and eleven 
institutions was available in Who’s Who in America, Vol. 16, 1926-27. 
In a few instances these data were supplemented by data derived from 
college catalogs. 


FROM WHAT OCCUPATIONS DO PRESIDENTS COME? 


University presidents often gain their positions by promotion; 
teachers college presidents seldom come into their positions from less 
responsible positions in the same institution. The route to the teach- 
ers college presidency is by way of the city superintendency; more 
than half of the seventy-one teachers college presidents considered 
arrived by that route and not one of the twenty-five university presi- 
dents, though all came from the same states. Almost all of the thirty- 
seven teachers college presidents who came from city superintenden- 
cies had climbed the educational ladder from grade teacher to head 
of a public-school system. Teachers college presidents may come from 
state departments of education; university presidents do not, or at 
least did not in the cases covered by this study. Twenty-three of the 
university presidents were secured from other colleges; six of the 
eight presidents so secured were already college presidents when in- 
vited to their present positions. 
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Table I shows the previous occupations of the ninety-six presidents 
about whom reliable information was found. 


TABLE I 
PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF PRESIDENTS 


Universities Teachers Colleges 
Occupation When Appointed 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
16 64 5 7 
From other professions... .............------- 1 + 1 1 


WHAT IS THE TENURE OF OFFICE? 


A rather surprising fact it is that in the twenty-five states investi- 
gated the teachers college presidents have enjoyed a longer tenure 
than the university presidents. The median of the former is 11.2 
years; of the latter, 7.2 years. Both types of institution have presi- 
dents who served less than a year, the university ranging from 0 to 34 
years, the teachers college from 0 to 44 years. Table II sets forth the 
length of tenure of office in the two institutions. 


TABLE II 
LENGTH OF SERVICE OF PRESIDENTS 
Universities Teachers Colleges 
Years 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


HOW OLD ARE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS? 


The ages of the presidents of the two types of institution are prac- 
tically the same both as to range and as to average. The specific facts 
are shown in Table III. 
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TABLE III 
AGES OF PRESIDENTS 
Age Universities Teachers Colleges 
3 5 
25 68 
58.5 years 59 years 


WHAT ACADEMIC TRAINING DO PRESIDENTS HAVE? 


By and large, the university presidents have more thorough aca- 
demic training as measured by earned degrees. Sixty-four per cent 
of these administrators have their doctor’s degrees. While the uni- 
versity presidents were following the typical academic path—were 


working on and acquiring their higher degrees—the teachers college 
presidents, it seems, were “climbing the educational ladder,” for the 
two groups of men received their bachelor’s degrees at about the same 
age. The training of the teachers college presidents has been largely 
outside academic halls. Table IV states the facts regarding the ages at 
which the baccalaureate degree was taken, and Table V those regard- 


ing the highest degree held. 


TABLE IV 
AGES AT WHICH THE PRESIDENTS RECEIVED THE BACCALAUREATE 


Uniwwersities 


Teachers Colleges 


Range 


Age 
8 17 
22 61 
24.1 25.9 
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TABLE V 
HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREES HELD BY THE PRESIDENTS 
Universities Teachers Colleges 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

1 4 3 3.9 
Bachelor’s 2 8 18 23.5 


WHERE DID THE PRESIDENTS STUDY? 


A record of sixty-nine baccalaureate degrees received from fifty- 
nine different colleges shows that teachers college presidents have 
attended the smaller colleges. A record of twenty-two baccalaureate 
degrees received from nineteen universities shows that university 
presidents have attended the larger institutions. The state of In- 
diana boasts the highest frequency in both groups—that is, the larg- 
est number of presidents trained in a single institution. Five teach- 
ers college presidents took their degrees at Valparaiso; three univer- 
sity presidents took their first degrees at Indiana University. Where 
the presidents who hold the highest degree took their doctorates is 
shown in Table VI. 

Fourteen universities awarded the doctor’s degrees held by the 
twenty-eight presidents of the group studied who hold such degrees. 


TABLE VI 
SOURCES OF THE PH.D. DEGREES HELD BY THE PRESIDENTS 


University Awarding Degree Universities 


Teachers Colleges 


Heidelberg 
- 

ew York University........................ 1 
Peabody 1 
_ 
1 
1 = 


1 
2 1 
2 __ 
16 12 ; 


EDITORIALS 


EDUCATION AN EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE—IN 1835 


Practical Education. By EDGEWORTH, Maria, and EDGEWoRTH, RICHARD LOWELL. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1835. 549 pp. 
In the preface (p. vii) of this 1835 book we find the following state- 
ment: 


“To make any progress in the art of education, it must be patiently reduced to 
an experimental science: we are fully sensible of the extent and difficulty of this 
undertaking, and we have no arrogance to imagine that we have made any con- 
siderable progress in a work which the labours of many generations may, per- 
haps, be insufficient to complete; but we lay before the public the results of our 
experiments, and in many instances the experiments themselves.” 


“THIS ONE THING I DO” 


The conflict between the generalist and the specialist in education 
is, of course, an old one. The pet indictment brought by the general- 
ist is: “Well, he may know his own field, but he certainly is an igno- 
ramus elsewhere.” The specialist pronounces this blight upon his 
foe: “He may have a smattering of the universe, but three consecu- 
tive questions in any field would floor him.” We are, however, com- 
ing to have a more rational view of teaching fields. The old-time 
specialist and the old-time generalist alike are passing. We are com- 
ing to know that specialization may be safely constructed only on the 
solid foundation of general culture. The specialist has no warrant to be 
an “ignoramus” in any of the major fields of world progress. But 
(and the emphasis of this note begins here) the universal specialist 
is quite a nuisance in the field of teaching. He has had two or three 
courses in Education, and is therefore prepared to teach Education 
or Psychology. He studied some classics in high school, and eagerly 
applies for “English.” A dozen hours in History is ample excuse to 
solicit a position in the field. Why be deterred by any shortage of 
training in Geography? Any bright chap can get it up as he goes 
along. 

The teacher should have a speaking acquaintance with the universe, 
but also he should have an intimate, whole-hearted comprehension of 
the uses and relationships of the subjects he teaches. 


! —— 
| 
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NO MIRACLES HERE 


In the main, colleges are giving notable service, but they are not 
performing miracles. They cannot take dullness and transform it 
into leadership and scholarship, and that frequently is precisely what 
seems to be expected of them. There is probably no safe method of 
withholding matriculation from applicants suspected of dullness. A 
suspicion is not proof, and, in part, the essence of democracy lies in 
the demand for an opportunity to demonstrate that it is not proof. 

Particularly is dullness a drag to teacher-training institutions, 
whose function it is to develop instructors to teach children. Noth- 
ing can compensate for the harm wrought by the dull teacher. He 
discredits the institution which attempted to train him. He defeats 
the cause of public education in that he has no light to give to children. 

The teacher-training institutions are using all the intelligence they 
can muster towards the solution of the various and complicated prob-. 
lems which face them. They are meeting their issues with a fair 
degree of courage. But, most of all, they shrink from the impossible 
task of training moral and mental dullness into teaching ability. Just 
now there is adequate warrant to shrink. The dull, who cannot make 
the grade in other professions, or who have failed in repeated at- 
tempts to teach, are using the colleges as a process of magic whereby 
professional happiness and success may be realized and made perma- 
nent. Alas, it can’t be done! 


“ALL EXCEPT THE DISSERTATION” 


The doctor’s degree very properly suggests the ability of the holder 
to select a problem, to analyze it, to bring to bear upon it all available 
objective proof, and to derive warranted conclusions. In this the dis- 
sertation is the candidate’s examination, his demonstration of fitness 
in the field of research and logical thinking. 

Dissertations are frequently referred to as “contributions.” Some- 
times there is no fiction involved in the reference. Weaknesses, when- 
ever they exist, lie usually in the debatable value of the problem chosen. 
Various factors operate in assuring the tentative validity of the tech- 
nique used. 

But whatever the “contribution,” the production of a dissertation is 
a prodigious task. Its preparation consumes a period of grinding toil, 
of rigid discipline, of mental anxiety and tension. It is the “last long 
mile’—with emphasis on the long. The labor and the discipline are 
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tremendously hard, exacting. It is, therefore, irksome, to those who 
really understand, for the statement to be made: “I have the Ph.D.— 
all except the dissertation.” Sometimes even college catalogues so 
indicate members of the instructional staff. When, indeed, a candi- 
date has not written his dissertation, he has no right whatever to think 
of himself, or to permit himself to be mentioned, as in close proximity 
to the doctorate. The statement so frequently made would be rather 
more accurate if it were revised to read like this: “I haven’t anything 
off yet except my residence work.” 


; 


THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Seventeenth-Century Lyrics. By ALEXANDER CORBIN JUDSON (Indiana Univer- 
sity). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xx + 413. Price, $2.50. 
A pleasing collection, for the library or for college classes, in the format of an 

attractive library volume rather than a textbook. The fourteen major lyric poets 

of the century are represented by 275 poems; the minor poets are excluded. There 
are 160 pages of notes—biographical, explanatory, and bibliographical—and an 
index. 


The Golden Trumpets. By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. x + 163. 


A very simple book about Mother Nature that is running over with fairies. 
Good, if you think the beauties of nature should be taught in this way. H. A. W. 


Essentials of Electrical Work. By Grorce A. WiLLOUGHBY. Peoria, Ill.: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1927. Pp. 242. Price, $1.60. 


An unusually practical, well-illustrated book with a purpose—“to acquaint 
growing youth with the items of electrical knowledge necessary to intelligent citi- 
zenship in an industrialized age.” The growing boy, as we teachers know him, is 
frequently most eager to conquer the mysteries of electricity and make it obey his 
will. This book may be his guide. Young science teachers also will find it useful. 


With the Circus. By CouRTNEY RyLey Cooper. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1927. Pp. vi+ 212. Price, 75 cents. 
A reprint of a book that has satisfied many children in the past and is destined 
to please many more. The author—himself a clown in his earlier days—believes 
that animals have real character. He proves that they have dispositions! 


Old Testament Stories. By EULALIE Oscoop GrRovER. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1927. Pp. x +309. Price, 85 cents. 
The author of the “Sunbonnet Babies” books for little people re-tells, in lan- 
guage both stately and simple, the old, old stories. 


History of Socialist Thought. By Harry W. LaIpLeR. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xxii +713. Price, $3.50. 

This book is the best of its kind. Beginning with the social prophets of Old Tes- 
tament days, the author recounts the cry for social justice that has been sent up 
from then until now. The book emphasizes strongly present-day thought. About 
three hundred pages are given to the socialism of the nineteenth century and 
nearly a hundred and fifty to socialist developments since the World War. 

0. C. A. 


The Organization and Administration of Playgrounds and Recreation. By Jay 
B. Naso. New York: A. S, Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xii +547. Price, $4. 
A splendid textbook for students in playground and community recreation 

courses. Thoroughly prepared; the result of wide experience by the author. 

A. D. B. 


4 
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Historical Foundations of Modern Education. By Epwarp H. REISNER. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvi +513. Price, $2.60. 


This is not a history of education. It is rather a discovery and analysis of 
those men and movements contributing to the organization and technique of educa- 
tion as a distinct social effort. This discovery begins with our Homeric ancestors 
and concludes with the full recovery of the classical heritage in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This incompleteness forecasts the appearance of another volume present- 
ing later phases of the theme. The book is not intended for, nor would it be suit- 
able as, a text in an undergraduate course in the field. It is a poised and orderly 
presentation of those materials from which the history of education is evolved. 

A. L, C. 


Algebra, Book II. By WILLIAM RAYMOND LONGLEY and Harry Brooks Mars. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii + 457. 

“This text is based upon the conclusions of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements and the College Entrance Examination Board.” The mate- 
rial seems to be well organized and presented. There is a very interesting chapter 
on functions and a good introduction to trigonometric ratios. The book loses a 
great deal of its value, however, in that there is almost a consistent error through- 
out in the chapter, page, and figure references. F. L. W. 


Swimming Simplified. By LysBa and Nita SHEFFIELD (Universities of California 
and Columbia). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.,1927. Pp. xiii +297. Price, $2. 
One of the best books on swimming in this country. It is excellent for a stu- 

dent’s textbook and for reference by swimming teachers. A. D. B. 


The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education (Part 1). By JoHN 
WESLEY YOUNG. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+181. Price, 
$1.20. 


“The text of the report is a verbatim reprint (except for correction of obvious 
misprints) of the original report of the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements, entitled the Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education.” 
Additions have been made in the form of footnotes and supplementary material 
in the appendix. The value of this book is seen in the fact that it was printed to 
answer the great demand for copies of the original report, the large edition of 
25,000 copies having been exhausted early in 1926. F. L. W. 


Principles of Secondary Education. By L. A. WILLIAMS and G. A. RIcE (Uni- 
versity of California). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xi+ 339. Price, $2. 
This is an excellent text for beginners in secondary education. It is intended 

as an introduction to the problems found in real situations in the United States. 
The text is divided into six chapters, each dealing with a particular problem. 
The first chapter is a brief sociological survey showing how the race received its 
early training through the five chief agencies—home, church, state, business, and 
school. The second chapter is a review of the secondary schools of France, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States. The third chapter is an exposition of 
the principles of measuring and a study of the high-school student and the prob- 
lem of pupil guidance. The remaining chapters are excellent discussions on the 
courses of study, the process of acquiring knowledge, and the various systems 
used. There are excellent bibliographies. The book is simple in language, clear, 
and easily read. A. P. WHITs. 
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Outlines of Historical Study. By Grorce W. Rospinson (Harvard University). 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+ 375. Price, $2.40. 

The author, who is secretary of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, presents a volume designed “to help students to round out and correlate 
their historical knowledge by intelligently directed study.” Much space is devoted 
to chronological outlines. The chronology of general history is presented by cen- 
turies, but for definite periods—such as the Middle Ages, the American Colonies, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation, and others—specific dates and important 
events are enumerated. Long lists of questions offer the student suggestions for 
study. The author urges wide reading in well-equipped libraries. Reading in 
foreign languages, as well as in the student’s own, is suggested. No specific 


references are given. “There is no attempt to provide crutches for the incapable 
or cushions for the indolent, but rather to furnish suggestions.” It is an excellent 
volume for students of history. It is highly recommended for students at work in 


preparation for general examinations. 


P. W. 


Human Thinking. By ARTHUR CARY FLESHMAN (Converse College). Spartan- 

burg, S. C.: Piedmont Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 58. 

This booklet attempts in the old philosophical style to explain “how the mind 
thinks.” The mind is treated as some sort of force detached from the world by 
an impassable gulf. “There is no way to correlate intelligence with its physical 
antecedents” (page 44). This and similar statements are made despite recent 
progress in psychology, and they are not consistently maintained. The book is 
an example of arm-chair speculation which takes no account of established facts. 


A THING WORTH DOING 
IS WORTH DOING WELL 
Two things are needed if anything 
is to be done well—skill and care 
on the part of the doer, and good 
tools and materials with which to 
do it. 
It’s true of school supplies as in 
everything else—that which is low- 
est in price may be the most expen- 
sive. 
P-D supplies usually cost no more 
than cheaper products, but they 
last longer and enable teachers and 
pupils to produce better work. 
Write to our Mr. Albert Williams 
for information and prices on P-D 
quality. 

of School - 
FARING COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER'S AD 


INTRODUCE US! 


You will meet new professional 
friends this summer. 


Won’t you introduce us, please? 


Tell them our name; ask them to 
write us for a sample copy, gladly 
sent free. 


May your friends be ours also. 


And, of course, the PEABODY JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION wishes you a pleas- 
ant summer. 


Don’t forget to send us your ad- 
dress for July and September, so that 
the JOURNAL will surely reach you. 
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For Your School - A Course in Reading for All Grades 


ELSON-GREENLAW PROGRAM 


THE ELSON-GREENLAW 
PROGRAM 

is an expanding, up-to-date 

service which has gone far 

in providing modern mate- 

rial and equipment. 

Recent Additions 
Teaching Literature, High- 
School Manual, 1926. 
Seatwork Pad, Primer, 1927. 
Seatwork Pad, Book I, 1928. 


—A complete, organized, interlock- 
ing program for all grades, ele- 
mentary and high school. 

—A balanced, varied collection of 
literature, classic and modern. 
—Provision for all the purposes of 
the reading program, such as be- 
ginning method, supplementary 
and home reading, extension read- 

ing. 

—Eight thousand pages of material 
with no wasteful duplication. 

—Complete teacher helps, free. 


THE ELSON-GREENLAW 
PROGRAM 
Elson Readers 
(Basal) 
Child-Library Readers 
(Extension) 
Junior High School 
Literature 
(Revised, 1928) 
Literature and Life 
(Four books for the high- 
school course) 


The entire program published under a unified editorial plan 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


Atlanta 


STUDIES IN 
GRAMMAR 


By MABEL C. HERMANS 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 
BY THE 
PROBLEM METHOD 


Studies in Grammar... . . $1.36 
Tests for Studies in Grammar .25 
Send for free pamphlet 


Teaching Grammar by Problems 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


149 New Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Students’ Chemistry Desk. 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
NOW PROPERLY EQUIPPED TO 
TEACH SCIENCE 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful 
transformation in the laboratory equipment of the 
schools and colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been built, and in 
most of them, as well as in hundreds of old 
schools, Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been 
installed. 

We are anxious to send full information about 
good Laboratory Furniture to any science instruc- 
tor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


dig. Co: 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
172 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: 
is 25 E. Jackson Blvd. New York Office: 
es 1511 Kimball Bldg. 7@ Fifth Avenue 
at Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Philosophy of Education. By HERMAN H. Horne (New York University), 
Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvi + 329. 


Twenty-three years ago MacVannel hailed this book as a most valuable correc- 
tive for “the species of intellectual anarchy” resulting from the rapid development 
of science. There is perhaps an even greater need today for a guiding philosophy 
to codrdinate and interpret the ever-increasing mass of scientific data. This new 
edition of Horne’s well-known philosophy of education is testimony of a better 
appreciation of this need. The author has not made many changes; he has 
brought his bibliographies up to date and has added a supplementary chapter on 
Pragmatism vs. Idealism, in which he gives a detailed and critical analysis of 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education. This chapter is a real contribution to edu- 
cational literature. Horne is a Kantian idealist, and the earlier chapters were 
written when evolution was the most disturbing contribution of science and James 
and Royce were the high priests of psychology. The beginner in the philosophy 
of education will find an easier approach in Kilpatrick’s Education for a Chang- 
mg Civilization or in Bode’s Modern Educational Theories. The advanced stu- 


dent, however, cannot afford to miss Horne. 


S. A. K. 


A First Course in the New Mathematics. By Epwarp I. EDGERTON and Perry A. 

CARPENTER. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1927. Pp. viii + 348. 

This book “is the first-year volume of a mathematics series for, junior high 
schools.” The exercises are taken from everyday experience, and the subject 
matter seems to be really correlated. One of the special features is “the plan for an 
improvement record book in which the pupil constantly tests his speed and accu- 


racy, of which he keeps a cumulative record.” 


READING 
AND 
LITERATURE 


By M. E. HAGGERTY 


A rich course in reading and litera- 
ture for upper grades or junior high 
school is provided in these books. 
They give to youthful readers joy and 
delight, new experiences, and a fuller 
development of personality and charac- 
ter. They set up high standards in 
reading. 

With their varied contents, covering 
many types of activity and embodying 
a notable list of past and present-day 
authors, these books ably attain the 
modern aims of the reading and litera- 
ture course. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


Now Ready 


Goode Physical Globe 


Sixteen-Inch 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


The Goode Physical Globe possesses the 
same excellent practical qualities and geo- 
graphical accuracy as the Goode Political 
Globe. The big things are featured. In 
choice of facts, visibility of data,and beauty 
of color, the globe cannot be surpassed. 


The globe is available in an assortment 
of mountings similar to the Goode Sixteen- 
Inch Political Globe. 


An illustrated booklet in color fully de- 
scribing the Goode Globes will be mailed 
free on request. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Publishers of the Goode School Maps 

(Dept. F-125) 
NEW YORK 
536 So. Clark St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


SPRING 1928 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


By JoHN C. ALMACK, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University, and 
ALBERT R. LANG, Head of the Education Department, Fresno State College. 


This text is especially planned to cover a course in management and 
teaching problems for those students who upon the completion of high 
school will go immediately into teaching. The specific statement of prob- 
lems and the explicit directions make the book a practical text for the 
beginning teacher. The basal subjects of the curriculum, as arithmetic, 
reading, the social sciences, are each separately discussed. Other chap- 
ters are: The Teacher’s Equipment, Securing the Position, The First Day 
of School, Organizing the Daily Routine, Applying the Laws of Learning, 
Working with the Community. $2.40 


In the Riverside Textbooks in Education 


THE HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION 


By LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Psychology, Massachusetts 
State Normal School, Worcester. 


In this book Dr. Averill includes just the material that a well-rounded 
text in the mental hygiene of childhood should contain. The following 
chapter headings indicate the scope of the book: The Hygiene of Attitudes, 
The Hygiene of Performance, The Mental Hygiene of the School Day, The 
Physical Basis of Mental Health, The Mental Health of the Problem Child, 
Home Sources of Conflict, The Child Guidance Clinic. The book does for 
the mental health of the school child what Terman’s “Hygiene of the School 
Child” is doing for his physical welfare. $2.00 


In the Riverside Textbooks in Education 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


By WALTER F. DEARBORN, Professor of Education and Director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, The Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


This book makes a distinct contribution to the present testing theory. 
It is the result of much experience with intelligence tests in general and of 
long and careful thought regarding their weaknesses and merits. The 
chapters include: School and College Marks and the Standardized Tests; 
The Intelligence of School Children; The Nature of Intelligence and the 
Influences of Maturity; Schooling and Environment; Intelligence and 
Achievement in School; Special Abilities and Disabilities; Provision for 
the Weak and the Strong-Minded; Intelligence, Schooling, and Behavior; 
Educational Determinism and Social Policy. $2.50 


In the Houghton Mifflin Professional Library 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New YorK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Preventive Medicine. By Mark F. Boyp. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1925. Pp. 429. 


A textbook for college students. The material is well arranged and the subject 
thoroughly covered. A. D. B. 


Football Conditioning. By HOLGER CHRISTIAN LANGMACK. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. xi+48. Price, $1.50. 
Many of the exercises in this book are good for stretching muscles and liga- 
ments and counteracting the flexing movements of football players. A. D. B. 


Prehistoric Man—Life in the Old and New Stone Ages. By Mary E. Boys. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. 
A scholarly, valuable little book for young people. A number of illustrations, 
including reproductions in color of the cave paintings. 


Creative Education. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBporN (President, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 
xiv + 360. Price, $2.50. 

A series of lectures and articles on “original talent,” with special emphasis on 
scientific exploration and discovery and on the museum as a force in education. 


Children’s Stories That Never Grow Old. Adapted by Mary STONE. Chicago: 
The Reilly & Lee Co. Pp. 248. Price, $1.50. 


The fact that they are deathless gives permission to dress them in new clothes 
of today’s story-telling style. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Both departments are fully accredited by the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. 


Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest nonsectarian private school for girls, with 
thirty-eight States represented in the present student body. It offers excep- 
tional facilities for the most healthful and successful school life. A faculty 
of sixty-five experienced instructors—all college graduates. Modern buildings 
and equipment. 


We will be pleased to assist school officials who may be called 
on by parents or pupils to recommend a higher school. Write 
for “The Story of Ward-Belmont.” 


WARD - BELMONT 


NASHVILLE Box 416 TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges. 
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OWhen You Order School Seating | 
Consider this/ | 

15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


Hill-McTeer Company, 513 Market Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Paris School Supply Company, 165 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 
T. H. Payne Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


State Distributors 
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Skeeziz at the Circus. By FRANK KING. Chicago: The Reilly & Lee Co., 1926. 
Pp. iii +106. Price, $1. 
We like it best for married teachers, supervisors, and superintendents, and for 
others, who conduct private, personal-family kindergartens in the evenings after 
supper. 


Children’s Poems That Never Grow Old. Compiled by CLEMENT F. BENOIT. 
Chicago: The Reilly & Lee Co., 1922. Pp. xxii + 298. 
A liberal collection of good poetic literature for children from six to twelve 
years old. Poems to speak, poems to read, and poems to hear. Poetry, absorbed 
in youth, lives in the heart through life. 


Recitations for Younger Children. Compiled and edited by GRacE GAIGE. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xviii +215. Price, $2. 


Appropriate collections of short, snappy, clever “pieces” for the youngsters. 
Carefully classified. 


Nature Study and Health Education. By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON. Normal, IIl.: 
McKnight & McKnight. Fourth Year, xii+ 131 pp.; Fifth Year, 192 pp.; 
Sixth Year, 224 pp. 

A series of three books, combining, as the title indicates, the study of how Nature 
keeps things in order and how boys and girls may follow her precepts. The plan 
is definitely experimental. At times the approach is delightfully informal. A 
variety of lesson plans are offered. No hobbies are ridden. A practical students’ 
notebook accompanies each text. 


JUNIOR FRENCH High School Chemistry 
By 


BY LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 
Associate Professor of French 

Harvard University This book is receiving most en- 
thusiastic approval of superintend- 
ents, teachers of Chemistry, and 
college authorities throughout the 
country. It was recently adopted 
on a multiple list of three books for 
use in the public high schools of 
the state of Texas. 


MASTERS AND FLOYD 


The method used in this book develops 
language power through oral practice on 
subjects dealing with the pupil’s every- 
day life. Each lesson contains sugges- 
tions for conversation that will employ 
the vocabulary just presented. A three- 


fold treatment of grammar gives a clear If interested in the adoption of a 
understanding of the language funda- High School Chemistry, write us 
mentals, which become active knowledge immediately for a sample copy or 
through use in Oral-Self-Expression. for detailed information. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A 
NEW 
“CENTURY 
EDUCATION 
SERIES” 


TRADITIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
AND NEW-TYPE TESTS 


By C. W. ODELL, PH.D. 


Assistant Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the University of Illinois 


ALTHOUGH this book will fill a definite place 

in the courses in institutions engaged in train- 
ing students to enter the field of teaching, it has 
been designed to be of special value to teachers 
actually in service. Its purpose is to consider 
both the traditional and the new-type examina- 
tions, to point out the merits and the limitations 
of each, to suggest how each may be constructed 
and used to attain the best results, and to treat 
adequately the troublesome problem of marking 
papers. The book is particularly commendable 
for its clear-cut explanations and constructive 


criticism. 


353 
Fourth Avenue 
New York 


To be published in the spring 


CENTURY CO. 


THE 


Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 
For Advancing Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth, $1.40 


Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in 
America. 505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in 
business procedure and cultural content. Arranged ac- 
cording to a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth, $1.20 


Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training “on 
the job” that added to their experience as much as is 
learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting 
projects on business letter writing, manuscripts, tabula- 
tions, invoices, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth, $1.40 


Every stenographer, to be well trained, should be taught 
the duties and the responsibilities of the secretary. You 
will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial Studies a com- 
plete and teachable reproduction of the busy life of the 
present-day 


Order samples from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wew York Chicago Boston San Franciso Londen 


EXPERT ASSISTANCE ON 
LABORATORY INSTALLATIONS 


Sheldon direct-factory representatives have had a 
wide experience in equipping the laboratory, home 
economics, and vocational departments of thou- 
sands of schools and colleges. If you have any of 
the above departments to equip, call in a Sheldon 
man and let him help you plan a selection and 
arrangement of furniture to meet your require- 
ments. There is a representative near you, and 
consultation will not obligate you. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
M. V. ANDERSEN, Southern Manager 


, Home Economics, and 
Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


This excellent series of nature books covers 
work in nature study and health for the first 
through the sixth year, each book giving a 
year’s work. The lessons are so planned that 
the children are of necessity put in first-hand 
contact with nature objects. The notebooks 
which accompany each text are planned to give 
the child an opportunity to express his observa- 
tions and his discoveries in his own way, there 
being space for written records, for drawings, 
for free-hand cuttery, pictures, clippings, and 
nature specimens. The busy teacher will find 
these lessons and aids of great value, and the 
children will find them interesting and stimu- 
lating. Few nature books offer the variety of 
material, the stimulation, and the suggestion 
in method which Miss Patterson provides in 
this series of texts and notebooks. 


The above is taken from the February News 
Letter of the Coérdinating Council of Nature 
Activities, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, N. Y. 


Write for information and prices. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


INDIVIDUAL MENTAL 
TESTS AND TESTING 


By Aucusta F, BRONNER and 
WILLIAM HEALY 


This manual presents what is probably 
the most comprehensive collection of 
tests in the field of individual psycholog- 
ical diagnosis, 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the book are the inclusion of a number of 
hitherto unpublished tests of special abil- 
ities; the assembling, and thus making 
readily available, of many tests which 
until now have been scattered in numer- 
ous publications; the descriptions and il- 
lustrations of the tests and of the meth- 
ods of giving and scoring them; the 
norms for the tests, embodying much 
new research; and a section on the mean- 
ing and values of the tests. 


With many illustrations. 287 pages. 8vo. 
Mailing price, $3.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street BOSTON 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s cur motto—to do 
everything that we do for you RIGHT. 
Any transaction that you may have with 
this concern, you can know that you will 
get a square deal and courteous treat- 
ment, and on this RIGHT basis we solicit 
your printing account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, Booklets 


“ 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges 


Johnson’s Education Series 


Current Problems 
in the 
Supervision of Instruction 


HUBERT WILBUR NuTT 


This inspiring book discusses 
thoroughly the problems of super- 
visory organization and adminis- 
tration. Practical devices and su- 
pervisory procedures are set forth 
clearly and in such detail as to 
serve as a guide to all supervisors, 
whether in public schools or in 
teacher-training departments. 

$2.00 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING "COMPANY 
Atlanta Office: 553-54 Candler Annex 


RiIcHMOND DALLas New York CuIcaco 


FARM PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS can sckiom sclect the schal | 


A job-analysis text for the grades by YOU Can never sel 
KARY C. DAVIS but you can se py Text 
George Peabody College 


Adds teaching ease to scientific content. Based on the accepted advan- 
tages of the job-analysis plan, this text leads the pupil to practical mastery 
of farm skills through the successive steps of complete commercial proj- 
ect. Study of soils, fertilizers, diseases, management, and the like, is in- 
cluded in the study of the enterprise. The pupil is interested through tan- 
gible, concrete practice, and the teacher is helped through the availability 
of all essential material in one get-at-able section. 

Twenty-three enterprises are covered. The elementary teacher, day-unit 
instructor, or club leader will find here a dependable guide ready-fitted to 
the job. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Consult the Dictionary 


that defines every word so that its use 
and meaning can be understood instantly 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


PUBLISHED IN THREE EDITIONS 


The PRIMARY is for use in the lower grades, the INTERMEDIATE is for all 
elementary grades, and the new ADVANCED is for high schools, colleges, and 
the teacher’s desk. Each edition is designed especially for school use. 


Send for illustrated literature 


Southern Manager, Sidney G. Gilbreath 
424-426 W. Peachtree Street, N. W. 
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THE JOHN .C.WINSTON COMPANY 
Atlanta 


